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By “D.“D. D. D.” 


OUTH WOPPINGTON was plunged 
in grief—at least the newspapers 
said so. The Right Hon. Ernest 
Eggleton Hetherby, who had repre- 
sented the constituency in Parlia- 
ment for fifteen years, had died 
of senile decay and the South 
Woppington News considered that 
it would be very difficult to fill 

his place. This view was apparently not shared 

by at least three gentlemen, who had already come 
forward as prospective candidates. They were :— 

Sir Willington Wanningham (Government). 

Mr. Stuart Blythe, K.C. (Independent). 

Mr. Arrowby I. Ayres (Watchdog). 

It was rumoured in the “ Spotted Dog” that a 
fourth candidate, a local man, was likely to enter 
the lists, and offer himself to the electors simply 
and solely as a Reprisalist. But it was felt that the 
fact of his being a local man would severely handicap 
him. No man is a prophet in his own country, so 
Sir Willington Wanningham had come from his 
palatial mansion in Cumberland, Mr. Stuart Blythe 
from a garden city, and Mr. Arrowby I. Ayres from 
no one knew where. The all-important point was 
that nonefof them had ever been in South Wopping- 
ton before and had no conceivable interest in the 
place. ‘It was really difficult 
to tell which candidate the 
South Woppington News 
favoured. It reproduced a 
photograph of Sir Willington 
playing baJl with his little 
niece, and in the same issue 
gave the year in which Mr. 
Stuart Blythe took silk, and 
hinted that he might even- 
tually sit on the Woolsack. 
In that issue Mr. Arrowby 
I. Ayres appeared to be 
amongst the “also ran.” 
Knowing well the refined 
tone of the South Woppington 
News, I suspected that he 
was in some way declassé, 
and I decided not to vote 
for him. But I was speedily disillusionised. The 
very next day the News gave .a_ two-column 
interview with Mr. Arrowby I. Ayres, and headed 
it “The Man Who Wants to Get Things Done.” 
I decided to vote for him. 

_ This was my frame of mind on going to bed. On 
rising next morning, I was more determined than 
ever to vote for him. The censor, I am afraid, will 
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not allow me to tell you exactly what it was that 
confirmed my decision. Suffice it to say that there 
was an air raid that night, and that we in South 
oe were not altogether unaware of the 
act. 

As I shaved that morning I cut myself twice through 
itching to get things done, and badly jammed the 
inside of my cheek with the tooth brush through the 
vehemence of my determination to insist on air 
reprisals. 
Longbefore I 
had finished 
dressing I 
had come to 
the conclu- 
sion that 
both the 
white-livered 
baronet and 
the glib- 
tongued bar- 
rister ought 
to be hound- 
ed out of the 
constituency, 
and I was de- 
termined to 
do some of 
the hound- 
ing. 

At mid- 
day I bought a halfpenny paper, and found that 
Woppington loomed large in the news. I turned 
eagerly to the column headed “ Woppington 
Candidate says Wop German Towns.” Ah, I thought, 
good. old 
Arrowby I. 
Ayres! But 
it wasn’t. I 
could hardly 
believe my 
eyes—it was 
Sir Willing- 
ton Wann- 
ingham who 
had uttered 
those me- 
morable 
words. He 
had said a 
great many 
other things which seemed to me truly admirable, such 
as:.‘‘ The electors of Woppington in giving me their 
votes will let these bandits of the air, these moon- 
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OVER THE LINES: On the tail of an enemy Albatros. (By N. G. Arnold.) 
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ighters, these raiders of the night, know that they 
will be repaid in kind. I demand a hecatomb in 
every German town.” After all, I reflected, blue 
blood tells, and evidently Sir Willington was the 
man for Woppington. His language seemed to me 
to express admirably my own sentiments. A man 
of social standing who would talk like that in Parlia- 
ment would be a real asset to the nation. I decided 
to vote for him. 

But on the fourth page of my halfpenny paper, 
in a special article on the urgent need of reprisals, 
Mr. Stuart Blythe, K.C., was quoted as saying that 
it was simply to secure a policy of reprisals that, 
at a crisis like the present, he ventured to oppose 
the Government nominee. The Government had done 
nothing but 'temporise. ‘‘ Was it likely,” he asked, 
“that any nominee of the Government would be a 
strong man? Was such a creature likely to harass 
the Government till we got reprisals? ’’ Now, I 
am not easily swayed in my opinions, but I must 
own that these arguments shook my faith in Sir 
Willington. Everything considered, I decided to 
support Mr. Blythe. He was not a party man, his 
hands were free, and his legal training would enable 
him to present the 
case for reprisals to 
advantage. 

A few days later 
South Woppington 
was thrilled to its 
core. Every paper in 
England rang with 
the news. Mr. 
Arrowby I. Ayres 
had challenged Sir 
Willington Wan- 
ningham to a 
twenty round con- 
test to be held at the 
Palaceum Music 
Hall, the proceeds to 
go toa war charity. 
It happened thus. Sir Willington was addressing an 
open-air audience from his twin six car, and in the 
midst of an impassioned period exclaimed, “I am 
thoroughly conversant with every phase of flying 
Here he paused, either for effect or for want 
of breath, whereupon a rude raucous voice said “’E 
means lying.” Ribald laughter followed this sally, 
and Sir Willington roared at the top of his voice, “ If 
the cur who made that observation will step forward 
I will thrash him like a dog.” Nobody stepped for- 
ward, though I very nearly got pushed forward. 
Finally the meeting broke up in disorder. 

Next day the report got out that it was Mr. 
Arrowby I. Ayres who had made the insulting remark. 
He, however, wrote to the South Woppington News 
to say that he had not done so, but that it was a 
pretty witticism nevertheless, and that if Sir Willing- 
ton would say the things he did say, he ought not to 
be surprised if the men of Woppington told him 
what they really thought about him. Sir Willington 
wrote and said that Mr. Arrowby I. Ayres was no 
gentleman and was simply pandering to the rabble. 
Mr. Stuart Blythe now took a hand, and in a care- 
fully worded letter pointed out that there is no 
rabble in South Woppington, and that Sir Willington 
had no right to come from Cumberland to insult the 
free-born electors of Woppington ; nevertheless, he 
considered Mr. Arrowby I. Ayres’ letter in the worst 
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possible taste—it was altogether unpardonable 
gratuituously to cast aspersions on the veracity of 
a fellow candidate. Mr. Arrowby I. Ayres then 
challenged Sir Willington to fight the matter out in 
true British style; as for Mr. Stuart Blythe, he said, 
that person was he believed, a lawyer—and South 
Woppington knew what lawyers were. This induced 
Mr. Stuart Blythe to threaten Mr. Arrowby I. Ayres 
with a libel action, whereupon the latter apologised 
and said that though lawyers were passable enough in 
their proper place, that place was certainly not the 
House of Commons, where their ineptitude was 
conspicuous from the Treasury Bench to the Kitchen 
Committee, and he offered to box, 1un, row, or 
swim Mr, Stuart Blythe for {100a side. At this stage 
it must be admitted, popular sentiment was strongly 
in favour of Mr. Arrowby I. Ayres, who was spoken 
of even by his opponents as a “ good old sport.” 

The South Woppingion News, in a chaste leader, 
appealed to all thiee candidates to drop personalities 
and confine themselves to the mighty issues at stake. 
Many letters appeared from electors, and many 
more were unavoidably held over on account of want 
of space. Two of mine were held over—one, quite 
a short one, urging the advisability of a more suitable 
venue for the proposed twenty-round contest than 
the Palaceum, and the other simply asking if it were 
true that Mr. Stuart Blythe had insured his voice 
for £1,000, as I had been informed on eminently 
credible authority. 

Oratory has always had charms for me, and I found 
myself swayed in turn by the eloquerce of all three 
candidates, who seemed to me to represent three 
distinct schools of oratory. Demosther.es, I believe, 
used to orate with pebbles in his mouth ; Sir Willing- 
ton sounded as though he followed this tradition. 
Mr. Stuart Blythe 1ep:oduced the cultured charm of 
Cicero with a dash of Daniel O’Connell in it, whilst 
Mr. Arrowby I. Ayres reminded ore irresistibly of 
Robespierre haranguing the Commune, in the attitude 
of Ajax defying the lightning. 
| Mr. Arrowby I. Ayres naturally made great 
capital out of the fact that he had four times been 
up in an aeroplane, and actually looped the loop. 
Sir Willington reminded the electors that three of 
his ances‘ors had distirguisled themselves in the 
House of Lords. This let Mr. Stuart Blythe in, and 
in a very telling passage, he exclaimed: “It is 
obvious that the proper place for such a d.stinguished 
flying man as Mr. Arrowby I. Ayres is in the air, 
drivirg away Gothas; it is equally obvious that 
Sir Willington ought to go to the House of Lords, 
and keep up the family traditions ; my place is in the 
House of Commons.” 

Sir Willington seemed to know a great deal about 
flying—I mean a great deal for a man who ceme 
from such a very old family. He was constently 
telling us things like this: ‘‘ The power exerted 
by a pigeon flying is 2,222 feet per minute, which 
works out at approximately 50 horse-power per ton 
weight.” This he said would give us some idea of 
the horse-power necessary to clear the air, and it 
was this statement, I imagine, that drew from Mr. 
Arrowby I. Ayres a decidedly vulgar remark about 
ass-power, which vulgar remark decided me not to 
vote for Mr. Ayres. To help us to realice the 
difficulty of aerial defence, Sir Willington explained 
that if you allowed only two pigeons to a square 
yard (surely, he said, a modest demand), a very 
ordinary-sized flock of pigeons, looking little larger 
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than a Gotha, would contain 117,183,000 pigeons, 
and yet this target would give a sportsman no chance 
whatever, It was stupid, therefore, he said, to say, 
like Mr. Arrowby I. Ayres, that Gothas ought to be 
brought down like pheasants driven to the guns. 
Mr. Stuart Blythe 
stole Sir Willington’s 
pigeons, so to speak, 
to illustrate the food 
problem. It was, he 
said a well-known fact 
that a pigeon eats half 
a pint of grain a day, 
and that consequently 
Sir Willington’s flock 
of pigeons would re- 
quire some 9,800,000 
bushels of grain a day. 
That perhaps would 
give them some idea 
of the magnitude of the 
problem that men like 
Sir Willington left 
untouched. 

Mr. Arrowby I, Ayres said that, personally, he 
would be very pleased to talk about pigeons when 
the war was over, but at present—no, emphatically 
no! For his part, he would never sleep peace- 
fully in his bed till he heard Gothas tumbling from 
the skies like a shower of meteors. He had, he said, 
challenged both his opponents to fight him—and 
they had refused. Were these craven-souled wretches 
the kind of men to represent South Woppington ? 
A thousand times, no! He, Mr. Arrowby I. Ayres, 
had entered into a £2,000 bond not to accept the 
Premiership, nor the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 














Ruthless Rhymes. 


Wuitst chasing Huns upon Gis ies fl 
his Camel, oS s 

The Sopwith kind, and not 
the mammal 

Reggie over-did a bank. 

His head quite spoilt the 
petrol tank. 


t $ t 


Fritz, upon his Gotha Raider, 

London for a bee-line made-a ; 

Empty now is Fritz’s garage. 

Have you seen our A.A. 
barrage ? 


t H : 


It took young Clarence just 
a week 

His aircraft park in France 
to seek, 

For, fitting out his Martin- 
syde, 

They did not put a chart 
inside. 

$ 3 g 


Horace on a B.E. 2c. 

Eloped one night with cousin 
Lucy ; 

He did not wed that daring 
wench, 

They landed in a German 
trench ! 
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as long as the war lasted. Why did his opponents 
not do the same? He was, he said, going to Parlia- 
ment, not to smoke cigars in the lounge of the best 
club in the world, not to seek office and bolster up 
his family traditions, not with an eye or the Wool- 
sack, but merely to become the scourge of imbecility, 
inactivity, inertia, and inanity, and to voice the 
claims of the toiling masses, if need be, in tones of 
brass. This speech of his on the eve of the poll 
gave me furiously to think—there was a good deal 


in what he said. 
* ** x 


It was a very small poll, the smallest on record, 


and the figures were declared as follows :— 
Sir Willington Wanningham (Govern- 


ment) diet si ie 2,381 
Mr. Stuart Blythe, K.C. (Independent) 503 
Mr. Arrowby I. Ayres (Watchdog) ... 84 


Mr. Arrowby I. Ayres accounted for his deteat 
by the fact that a false alarm of an air raid was sent 
out (possibly by his opponents, he thought) on the 
day of the poll, and this undoubtedly kept many of 
his most ardent supporters at home. But surely 
the false alarm worked trilaterally. I myself, for 
instance, would, in all probability, have voted for 
Sir Willington, had I considered it safe to go to the 
polling-booth. 





LARGE and marvellous is the 
Caproni, 
Even young 
Over-growni, 
If they get any bigger, 
What price the poor 
rigger ! 
Unless they are braced by 
Marconi. 


: | Limericks. 





ones appear 
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A pilot who’d learnt on a 


Blériot 
Always thought he was rather 
a heriot, 
Till someone cried 
*« Steaduet, 


I learnt on a Breguet.” 
Then his pride sank to some- 
where near Zeriot. 


bY t t 
Whilst rigging a *bus, an 
A.M. 
Said, ‘‘Golly, this ’bus is a 
gem, 
Gott strafe its designer, 
I cannot align ’er, 


I must wangle the angle pro 
tem.” 
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ND it came to pass in the third year 


PMU LATE 
\ orn! Vy, Z of the great war that the people of 
SS S = the land of Eng did cry out witha 
; 5 S = great voice, saying: Behold it is 
i ZI \ S not well with them that fly. For 
3 S they are as sheep before the 

Yl il) \" S shearers when they must meet he 
UI) \\ wv whom we call the Hun, for that the 


House of the Airis an house divided 
against itself, wherein of the red robe and the blue 
men say that each mattereth not to the other. And 
they lifted up their voices and cried to them in autho- 
rity over them: Give us, we pray thee, an House of 
the Air in which there shall be no more strife, and 
where no man’s hand shall be against his fellow. 

And, behold, the cry which went up was so great 
that Herbert, who was the chief counsellor of the 
King, took counsel with his fellows and said unto one 
Nathaniel: Lo, it is for thee to square up the mess 
in this, the House of the Air. And Nathaniel answered 
and said: But, lord, wherewith am I to do this thing, 
since thou givest me no authority over these people 
of the Air? And Herbert, the chief counsellor, 
made answer with rude gestures and said: Go to, 
knowest thou not that this that we do now meaneth 
nothing, and is but to soothe the clamour of them that 
cry out in the public places ? 

So it came to pass that Nathaniel betook himself 
unto the House of the Air, and said unto those who 
dwelt there: Dothou this. But they laughed him to 
scorn and said: Who art thou, anyway, and where 
is thy authority without which no man can cut any 
ice in the land of Eng? For that was the manner 
of speech in the land of Eng in that time. And 
Nathaniel went forth into the market place and cast 
dust on his head, saying: Woe is me that Herbert 
hath let me down in this way. 

And in the fulness of time the people of the land of 
Eng cried out against Herbert, and said: Behold, we 
are fed up with thy ways. Thou didst tell us aforetime 
to wait and see. Lo, we have waited and watched 
until our eyes be sore, but we have seen nothing. Get 
thee hence from the high places, and give us a man 
who will hustle with an exceeding great hustle. And 
Herbert got, and in his place one Jarge, who was of 
the county of Limehouse, became the chief counsellor 
of the King. 

And after many days the people cried unto Jarge, 
saying : Behold, thou hast done well, but still there 
is the matter of the House of the Air which progresseth 
not. Wotabartit ? Which again is after the speech 
of the people of the land of Eng. So Jarge gat him 
busy and sent for Dra-cow, the son of Peerzon, who 
was one of the King’s builders of bridges and of aque- 
ducts and all manner of great worksintheland. And 
he said unto him: Lo, there is a great strafe in the 
House of the Air, in which the hand of all men is raised 
each against the other. That mattereth not a cir- 
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cumstance, save that the people cry out for the blood 
of them in authority, saying : Do something or get ! 
And, behold, Al-fred, the maker of cabinets, of whom 
thou knowest aforetime, hath even an eye upon us, 
and the writing is upon the wall. Therefore, I pray 
thee, see to it that the strafe ceaseth, and I will give 
thee certain authority wherewith to still the clamour 
of them that dwell in the House of the Air. 

And Dra-cow did even as Jarge had said, and the 
people declared one to another : Verily, this is a good 
egg, this thing that Jarge hath done. 

But it came to pass that certain of those who sat in 
the councils of the land of Eng and certain of the 
scribes who had cunning in the ways of them that 
dwelt in the House of the Air, said: Yea, even though 
this be good that Dra-cow doeth, yet it is not enough, 
for is not the House of the Air divided within itself 
even unto this day? Wherefore, then, do ye not 
make one house and place over it one skilled in counsel 
and of great cunning in the ways of men ? 

And there was one among the scribes who cried as 
a voice in the wilderness: What expect ye from an 
house like that of the Air, where all men have each 
his own end to serve and where even are the dwellers 
clad in all kinds of divers raiment and each weareth 
the symbol he loveth best. Give us, we pray thee, 
an house where all men are clad in one garb and where 
all weareth one symbol of their servitude to the King. 

And, behold, all this seemed good in the eyes of 
Jarge and the counsellors of the King, and it was even 
so. Then Jarge spake unto Al-fred, the maker of 
Cabinets, who had returned to the land of Eng from 
a far country, saying: Lo, get thee to the House of 
the Air, where thou wilt find things for thy hands to 
do. But Al-fred winked him his dexter eye when the 
words of Jarge smote upon his ears, and said privily 
unto himself: Am I a fool that he should seek to 
muzzle me thus? So Al-fred, the maker of Cabinets, 
took him his tablets and wrote unto Jarge saying : 
Behold, there is nothing doing. And he also sent these 
words which he had written unto Jarge to the public 
scribes and the tellers of talesin the market places of 
the land of Eng, and these told unto all men of the 
writings of Al-fred. 

And when Dra-cow heard of these things he was 
sore angered, but being of the race of them that are 
gentle he paraded not his anger, but said soothly unto 
Jarge: Behold, isthy servant a dog that thou shouldest 
do these things ? And Jarge had no answer to these 
sayings. Now Al-fred, the maker of Cabinets, had 
even a brother whose name was Ha-rold and to him 
cometh Al-fred privily saying: Thou hast done well 
in the making of raiment and of trappings for the 
hosts of the King. Lo, tell me I pray thee, shall I 
speak unto Jarge that he shall set thee in authority 
over the House of the Air? For, he will do this 
thing if I counsel him, lest I say in the public places 
and in the writings that JARGE MUST GO. And 
Ha-rold made answer and said: Brother, thou art 
wise beyond the wisdom of all men. There is none 
among all the multitude of the counsellors of the King 
that is a circumstance unto thee. Yea, even the ser- 
pent hath not thy cunning. Let it be as thou sayest. 

And behold, all these things came to pass in the 
land, even as Al-fred, the maker of Cabinets, had said. 
And Ha-rold entered into the House of the Air, and are 
they not written in the chronicles of the land of Eng 
the things that Ha-rold, the brother of Al-fred, maker 
of Cabinets, did at that time ? CyYNICUS. 
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NOSE-DIVING.—Now then! 
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none of yer playing Father Christmas up there. It’s against the Defence 


of the Realm Regulations. By Tom Morgan. 
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ie HE Professor was in a quandary. Of 
that there was ample evidence. He 
had twice called for tea, and the maid, 
realising, from experience, the hope- 
lessness of arguing with a professor 
of aerodynamics, had deemed it politic 
to comply with the request each time ; 
he had tried to do the same thing 
at dinner, but the cook was adamant, and brought 
up Lord Rhondda as a reserve force; he had tried 
to get into bed without removing his boots, and on 
being reproved had donned his dressing gown—inside 
out—replaced the offending boots by 
a pair of well-toasted slippers and 
betaken himself to the study. There 
he flung himself into his favourite 
armchair and murmured for about the 
fiftieth time that day : 

“Assuming staggered monoplane 
values for a given maximum range 
of uniform acceleration, the gyration 
of bifocal vortices approximate the: 
empirical basis of the conjugate func- - 
tions influencing the velocity potential 
of the modulus of elasticity resulting 
in the diminution of sustentation of 
all evanescent cyclic components 
of phugoids of negligible ampli- 
tude.” 

“ How absurd of Dr. Lionstooth to put forward 
such a statement ! What abysmal ignorance! Was 
it possible that he did not know that the peripteral 
area of the hypothetical pterygoid section was 
asymmetrical ? ” a? 

If only, the Professor thought, he could lay this 
hands on the equation which would prove his 
argument, he would write such a letter to the papers 
as would silence Dr. Lionstooth for ever and a day. 

The Professor had been elected Honorary President 
of the Most Worshipful Guild of Integral and 
Differential Stress - Mer- 
chants, and so felt it 
incumbent upon himself to 
make his year of office a 
memorable one. This slip 
of Dr. Lionstooth provided 
an opportunity rich in 
possibilities, and he felt he 
must make the most of 
it. 

What an historic occa- 
sion it would be when he 
delivered his Presidential 
Address. He pictured to 
himself the crowded hall 
with its rows and rows 
of hypercritical slide-rule 
manipulators eagerly 











drinking in every item of that precious flood of for- 
mule and equations. He saw himself covering black- 
board after blackboard with figures, Greek letters 
and other hieroglyphics, but—unless he could lay 
his hands on that precious equation, it was but a 
day-dream. 

Where could the all-important slip of paper—on 
which was written the wonderful equation—have 
gone? Two nights before he had thought it out, and, 
having carefully written it down, had put the piece of 
paper ina place where he knew its safety was assured. 
When morning broke, however, that slip of paper 
was missing, and try as he would the 

Professor could not reconstruct the 
equation. Yet he remembered that 
when he had written it down he knew 
he would never forget it because— 
yes, why was it he was bound to 
remember it ? There was some simple 
clue which should have reminded 
higg at once of the way it went, but 
thé more the Pro «3sor rummaged in 
the corners of his brain the more 
hopeless did the search appear. 
That equation—and the _ simple 
method of remembering it—had the 
Scarlet Pimpernel beaten hollow for 
elusiveness. 

For two days every nook and 
corner, every drawer, every pocket in the house had 
been turned out time and again—but to no purpose. 
The Professor decided to have one more attempt to 
find it, but after ransacking through his papers and 
every likely or unlikely place in his study, he gave 
up the search in despair and once more flung him- 
self in the big armchair in front of the fire. 

Having switched off the light, the Professor settled 
down, with his pipe, in another endeavour to try 
and think out afresh that jumble of figures and Greek 
letters on which so much depended. Gradually, 
however, his thoughts 
wandered away from aero- 
dynamics to a much more 
pleasant subject. The same 
day as that on which he 
had warked, out the equa- 
tion he had been to a 
little Hinch—a ‘frugal re- 
past the, Chairman had 
styled it~;which had been 
arranges ‘ to celebrate 
sométhing. or other, no- 
body seemed quite certain 
as to what it was about. 
It was, however, a very 
gratifyinglunch. The hors 
d’ceuvre had been specially 
pleasing to the Professor, 
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for he loved caviare. He was thinking 
how excellent it was, when he became 
aware of the presence of four curious little 
creatures, with big heads and little bodies, 
who lined up and, nodding to each other 
in the traditional glee-party manner, 
commenced to sing :—- 

We're singing in a row, 

We are the brothers p. 

We're going for a row. 

We’re going to fish for roe. 


This was followed by a curious mixture of 
sounds out of which emerged persistently, 
now and again, row, p, row or roe. 

This went on for a few minutes, then 
suddenly ceased, and the brothers made a bow and 
disappeared. Then came forth a funny little, thin 
man, M. Upsilon, who would keep waving his arms 
about as if he wanted to fly. He announced that 
he proposed to recite a tale of woe. This was it :— 


Miss Alpha, though she led her class, 

Was yet a most unlovely lass, 

She had a little sister 0, 

And she would often bang and 8 

And push and punch and pound and pelt her, 
And many a heavy blow she 6, 

So that the kitten e’en would yu 

When @’s sufferings she v. 


This Alpha was so bad to @ 

That, every time she chanced to meet her, 
She looked as though she longed to 7, 
And oft against the wall she jammed her, 
And oft she took a stick and A, 

And for the pain and tear she brought her, 
She pitied her not one 1, 

But, with a sly and wicked eye, 

Would only say, ‘“‘ Oh, fiddle! 9!” 


Then @ cried with noisy clamour, 
And ran and told her grief to 7, 
And y, with a pitying y, 

Would give the little girl some 7, 
And say “ Now, darling mustn’t x.” 


Two Irish lads, of ruddy cheek, 
Were living just across the creek, 
Their names O and a; 

The one was small, the other bigger. 
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For Alpha, so demure and striking, 

w took an ardent liking ; 

And Mike, when first he chanced to meet her 
Fell deep in love with little 6, 

And oft at eve the boys would go, 

And on the pleasant waters p. 


So when the hapless little 6 

v Alpha was about to 8, 

She down upon the bank would @, 
And cry aloud and shout, like fun, 
“Run Mike! run Mikey, 0.” 


As the funny little man bowed and 
disappeared, the Professor realised with a 
start that this was none other than the 
device he had used when a boy at school 
to keep the Greek characters in mind. 
He recalled also that it was something of the kind 
which was to enable him to remember that all- 
important quotation. He even remembered that it 
started anp. 

Jumping up suddenly from his chair in order to 
get paper and pencil, one of his slippers flew off and 
—lo and behold—-out from it fell a crumpled piece 
of paper. The cleanness and freshness of the paper- 
impelled the Professor to pick it up and investigate. 
Great was his joy to find it was indeed the note 
which by its absence had caused so much trouble and 
anxiety in the Professor’s household for two days. 
How it got in the slipper was a mystery, but it had 
apparently been snugly reposing in the toe. 

As for the equation, and the wonderful Presidential 
address which it inspired, nothing further need be 
said here, for are they not set down, together with 
the other doings of the Professor’s wonderful year 
in the Transactions of the Worshipful Guild of 
Differential and Integral Stress-Merchants ? 

G. B. 
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[Editorial Note—With this week’s issue of ‘‘ FLIGHT” we 
start and finish our grand new thrilling serial by that young 
and bvilliant author whose sundry articles have been appear- 
ing in fortnightly parts for some time past—Ed.] 


AVE for the howling of the gale that 

raged without, and the regular beat of 

Captain (R.F.C.) Gaston Camouflage’s 

heavy tread as he paced up and down 

the parky flooring of Lady Ima 

Chauvier.’s magnificent reception hall, 

‘ and the irritatingly incessant tick-tock, 

tick-tock of Ima’s Grandfather’s clock, 

not a sound broke the deathly stillness of the night. 

It had just struck eleven. Would she fail him at 

the eleventh hour? Surely he had not done wrong 

in trusting her with the details of his secret mission, 

upon which so much depended? She would not, 

could not—Heavens ! !—-tell Count Kamerad! But 

no, he dismissed the thought almost before it crossed 

his mind, as a silvery laugh—hers—caused a deep 

flush to mount his handsome features at 3,000 ft. 

per minute. Again that laugh, somewhat high in 
pitch, and then she burst into the room. (Fig. 1.) 

“ae Ima.’ 

“ Gassy.” 

For a moment he stood transfixed, gazing into her 
liquid French walnut eyes. Her design was indeed 
superb. She was some 5 ft. 4 ins. overall length, 
faultlessly streamlined, and her features were 
exquisitely carved, especially the entering edge of 
her chin. Her deeply cambered eyebrows and the 
negative washout to the corners of her mouth gave 
a derniére touche to her bewitching features. Her 
fuselage was covered with the finest quality fabric, 
supported thereon by expensively-jewelled bracing, 
and dyed with one of Messrs. Curate’s world-famous 
art colours—a very fast cabbage pink. She had a 
stately and well-sprung under-carriage, that, as she 
taxied across the hall, produced a peculiar but 
none-the-less fascinating oscillation laterally. In 
her hair, which lay in disturbing eddies upon her 
head, she wore the famous Gotha diamonds set in a 
solid gold cabane—a wedding gift from Baron Emile 
Lyte de Titanine. Such were the goods that dumped 
themselves before his picture-orbits. (Oh, Henery! 
Ep.) Unable to restrain himself he threw himself 
at her feet. (Fig. 2.) 

“ My love, at last,” cried Gaston. “ Quick, have 
you sealed the box I entrusted to your care? You 
must give it to me at once. In the courtyard below 
I have a special speedy scout in readiness, the Royal 
Aircraft Factory’s latest combination of all the 
World’s aircraft. Ah! my dear, you have no idea 
what a wonderful ’bus it is, nothing can touch it— 
even my trustworthy mechanic, A. M. Doaper, is 
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not allowed to. It has a variable speed-range, and 
the weight has been cut down to a minimum, thus 
considerably reducing the centre of gravity. It is 
provided with an automatic wind-tunnel, which 
assures that the altimeter and air-speed indicator 
always show a constant reading, so that they are 
thus unnecessary impedimenta and are therefore 
eliminated from the machine’s equipment. 

“When taxying on the ground,” shrieked Gaston, 
his eyes shining like Verey lights with enthusiasm, 
“the wheels are connected by bevel gearing to the 
engine, so that they keep the latter going, a six-and-a- 
half bladed fan, driven by the slip-stream from the 
wood-screw in front, function to the same end when 
the machine is in the air.”’ 

“Oh, Gaston,” cried Ima in an awful whisper, 
“how wonderful. And does it really fly?” 

But Gaston did not reply. He was thinking of 
his mother’s cottage with the roses round the door. 

“Yes,”’ he mused, 50 per cent. aloud, 5 per cent. 
to her, and 45 per cent. to himself, ‘‘ everything is 
in favour of a successful journey But come,” 
he said, suddenly revving up, “‘I have not a moment 
to lose, but must leave for the front by the back way 
immediately. I have tarried too long already, for 
this is Monday, to-morrow will be Tuesday, the 
next day Wednesday—half the week gone, and still 
I have not delivered that precious box to the Mess 
at the Air Board. How can they do without it ? 
Ah! my love, to think that only you and I know 
the contents of that box—half a pound of sugar !”’ 

The last word was no sooner out of his mouth than, 
from the far end of the hall, came a triumphant 
“Ha!” having a decidedly foreign accent. A 
synchronised cry escaped, as if from Donnington 
Hall, from the lovers’ lips. Gaston sprang to his 
feet and executed a sharply banked left-hand turn. 
There before him stood Count Kamerad. His head 
swam. (Fig. 3.) It was the first time he had seen 
this man, and yet—where had he seen that face 
before? Was it? Could it? Did it? Ptschza- 
wah! How could it be? Yet he was struck by 
the likeness. (Fig. 4.) 

“Zo,” thundered the Count in perfect naturalised 
English, ‘‘ mein leedle vife, dat vare the sugar goes 
is?”’ He strode across the hall with a swinging 
gait. (Fig. 5.) He spiralled fiercely upon the 
unfortunate Gaston. “Go! Neffer darken these 
doors again,” he ejaculated in short pants. (Fig. 6.) 

But Gaston had already left, and presently the 
unhealthy sound- from the exhaust of his 20 h.p. 
Hispano-Fordini engine drifted in through the 
Triplex window. Then it suddenly ceased, and an 
agonised cry rent the same deathly silence that had 
still continued to dominate. The sole remaining 
occupants of the hall, including Lady Ima Chauviere 
and Count Kamerad, rushed to the door and nose- 
dived into the courtyard without. (Hurting them- 
selves >—Ep.) There stood Gaston, sitting in front 
of his B.C. 3001 biplane, his face like undoped fabric, 
and a blood-stained spanner in his hand. 

“* All is lost,’” he cried, ‘‘ the engine is missing, and 
so is the mechanic.” With that he fell against the 
machine, which was staggered. They gathered 
round his prostrate form, but, alas, too late!! He 
was Passed A.I.D.!!! Vai. 


(Continued on page 6492.) 
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or, the Missing Mechanic. 
By H. Vernon Jones. 
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QUARE, generous, but somewhat 
loosely built, Sandy, as his friends 
nicknamed him, was_a breezy fellow. 
When Sandy entered a room, it 
brightened up with his presence. 
Balancing himself on his toes, for 
he couldn't keep still, or jingling 
the money in his pockets, he would 
spin yarns or sing coon songs far 
into the pale hours of morning, 
and on feeblest provocation he would 

“Amurrican’”’ and lose many friends 





break into 
thereby. Even as a boy, Sandy was fond of per- 
forming anywhere and on anything, so when he grew 
up he took to flying as readily as he did to Manhattan- 


cobbler or to story-telling. When the war broke 
out, Sandy mountel the pilot’s seat and soon 
gathered a halo of thrilling escapes and queer 
adventures. 

Once on a frosty Christmas Eve, Sandy chased a 
German high above the clouds. It was a wild 
game, a furious catch-as-catch-can; so _ reckless 
that often the wing-tips of the machines would all 
but touch. All the time they were climbing higher 
and higher into the thin atmosphere. The wind whis- 
tled through the struts and wires. Minute icicles 
filled the air and dashed, like thousands of sharp 
needles, against Sandy’s forehead. 

The German banked heavily well over Sandy’s 
head. Sandy instantly pushed the rudder bar 
to the right, but the rudder wouldn’t answer; he 
wangled the “‘joy-stick,” but the ailerons wouldn’t 
move. He tried to aim his machine gun, but, no 
matter how savagely he struggled, the gun refused 
toturn. In rage Sandy shook the machine and hurled 
at it his richest adjectives, but to no purpose. 

It seemed a lost game. His German rival was a 
dare-devil pilot, and Sandy couldn’t have hoped 
to escape. He closed his eyes and counted the 
passing seconds, listening to the merciless German 
machine gun. Yet not a bullet came near him. 
Sandy was bewildered ; it wasn’t Hun-like to miss 
such a mean advantage. When he had counted up 
to ten he ventured to look up. To his amazement 
the German machine was still half-tilted over him, 
exactly as he had seen it before; but now it was 
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shrouded in mist ; gradually it became spectral and 
at last vanished altogether. 

Faintly a few shots came after Sandy from the mist ; 
then the rush of wind ceased and all noise died away. 
A strange opalescent fog spread all round him ; 
and as the machine dashed through it, the fire-like 
icy crystals streamed in the lines of flight and froze 
into thin ribbons that followed each strut and wire 
in sinuous curves, spirals and waves, finally merging 
into one general form. Around the astonished Sandy 
was a prismatic definition of flight: an arrested 
crystallised movement of his flying machine, now 
completely frost-bound. 

Sandy was imprisoned in this icy entanglement, 
and forthwith tried to escape it. With a heavy 
spanner he was quickly breaking ribbon after ribbon 
of this frozen labyrinth ; so might a silk worm have 
bitten its way to light through the threads of its 
cocoon. At last Sandy lifted himself through the 
narrow cutting. 

“Gee !’’ exclaimed Sandy as he stood in a huge 
crystal globe, a marvellous frozen air bubble, steeped 
in mellow amber of the evening sun. The icy sphere 
was slowly rotating, and Sandy’s machine, like an 
exotic chrysalis frozen in its side, was gradually 
drifting away from him. 

Huge mirrors of ice reflected whole series of gro- 
tesque misprints of Sandy, elongated, distorted, 
wholly laughable. From the depth of the lofty 
roofing, a large pale eye looked gravely at him, 
like the emblem of the sun-god of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. On long icicles, on smooth glass-like surfaces, 
the sun glistened in thousands of images of itself 
in colours more dazzling than Aladdin’s charmed 
jewels. Each patch of colour had its outline in rain- 
bow ; each aurelian pear-shape drop had its setting 
in wonderful blues and emeralds; and there were 
deep recesses of aquamarine, glimpses into the 
dark openings of the sky. This strange, fantastic 
cavern of crystalline light was vibrating to slow 
rhythm of an old hymn and many icicles echoed the 
melody like silver bells. 

It surprised Sandy and his adjectives: Were 
they angels? Was it hallucination? Was he 
dreaming ?—he vigorously touched his head and hands 
to assure himself that he was awake and living. 
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At last Sandy sang out : “‘ Say, stranger,’’ and many 
a silver-tongued Columbus and Lincoln, Whitman 
and Roosevelt called back to him : ‘“‘ Aye, stranger !”’ 

The wonderful music abruptly stopped, as if un- 
willing to mix with such worldly company; only 
the light and colours played in tense silence their 
bewildering symphonies, now deepening into crimson 
as it grew darker. 

A harsh guttural voice answered him and a mul- 
titude of broken ici les clattered down like splinters 
of glass. Only now Sandy remembered his German, 
who at this moment began to slide down frcm the 
opposite wall, to which his machine was frozen, and 
missing his footing on the glassy surface, tumbled not 
far from Sandy. They instantly faced each other. 

The uncouth and short-necked German fellow, 
looked, for all his insolent arrogance, almost ridi- 
culous. Midway across his large dark face ran a deep 
scar, a life-long souvenir of his dissipated college 
days, of which brand of brutality the German was 
not a little proud. Carefully hiding a small, curious 
box under his arm, he appealed to Sandy, as Archi- 
medes might have doneto his slayers: “‘One moment,” 
he said. “Sure,” granted Sandy. The German 
turned away and jealously examined his box, fearing 
perhaps that it might have been damaged in his 
rough fall. 

He turned to Sandy and stiffly drew out his revolver. 
Sandy was ready ; yet it seemed odd, that they should 
fight in such a strange place. At last the German 
broke the silence: ‘Your aeroplane?” he queried. 
“Sure,” replied Sandy. “A good target,” said 
the German, and before Sandy could have collared 
him, he fired. Broken fragments of a long icicle 
noisily spattered against the icy walls. The Hun 
grunted. “ Myturn,” shouted Sandy, and, advancing 
close to the German, he fired at the same icicle, 
hitting it about an inch higher than the German 
had done. 

The German smiled awkwardly and lowered his 
revolver, Sandy would have liked to thrash him, 
and by way of introduction called him many a fine 
name, when, just then, something singular began to 
happen to the icy cavern. Gone was its clear crystal- 
like sound, that echoed every movement and every 
word ; a stealthy, sinister haze swept across the sur- 
faces of ice. The two aeroplanes noiselessly glided 
towards Sandy and his enemy. Sandy rushed to 
his and climbed into the seat, while the black-crossed 
machine was balancing itself perilously on its rudder, 
and the German was helplessly sinking through the 
softening ground. In despair he fired some dozen 
shots at Sandy, and that is the last that Sandy remem- 
bered with any distinctness. The whole icy edifice 
tumbled like a mighty avalanche, dragging Sandy and 
his machine in its fall. Some huge stretch of greyish 
white yawned far below Sandy! It became entangled 
with dark sky and stars that rusheil past him in wild 
confusion, then all faded from his thoughts and 
memory. 
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When at last he opened his eyes, he was surrounded 
by a goodly company of kindly folk. It was a fine 
frosty morning, and before him opened a view familiar 
to him from childhood, and yet never before had he 
seen it in such fresh, clear newness: the snow-covered 
valley, closing up with the gently rising South Downs 
and the old, square-towered Sussex town; to the 
right, the huge chalk pit, now peach-coloured and 
overhung with snow. 

A keen-featured doctor now for the tenth time re- 
peated to Sandy that he was found in an unusually 
heavy snow-drift which saved his life. Sandy, as one 
in a dream, wondered why he should have been found 
in a snow-drift at all, when at that moment a youth 
came running down the avenue of snow-laden trees, 
and shouted that the machine was found some three 
miles further south. Instantly Sandy recollected 
all, and asked excitedly after the German, but no 
one could tell him. The doctor looked keenly at 
Sandy, and Sandy said nothing more. 

At last quite a procession took the road, and 
slowly mounted the undulating ground. Sandy was 
too impatient to solve a mystery that troubled him. 
They took now a short cut across the snow, and at 
the top of a field the wreck of the machine came 
suddenly to view on the opposite ridge—the fuselage 
and the remains of the tail plane lifting darkly against 
the rosy sky, like some old, quixotic windmill. The 
youth jerkily stopped, then shrieked in terror: 
“There he is.” The doctor shook him roughly: 
“Who, you young fool?” “The German.” “ You 
were right then,” said the doctor, and Sandy nodded. 

Sure enough it was the German. The doctor 
knelt to him, and handed to Sandy the box, which the 
German still protected under his arm ; then he covered 
him with a rug. 

They walked in silence back to the doctor’s house, 
and there Sandy told the doctor this story and showed 
him the wonderful box. It was of delicate work- 
manship. On the sides and the lid, painted in rich 
colours and enriched with gold, were groups of angels, 
some singing and others accompanying them on 
strange instruments: they might have stepped out 
of some old Flemish tapestry ; indeed, they might have 
been designed by Hanz Memling himself, so beautiful 
they were. 

In this box was enshrined the homely melody that 
greeted Sandy in the crystal cavern, the Christmas 
hymn so familiar to the Scandinavian countries 
and the whole of Northern Europe. Sandy and the 
doctor listened to it for the last time. 

When they buried the German, they also buried 
with him this curious box. 

Of the Getman’s machine or his revolver nothing 
was ever heard ; perhaps they drifted further south 
and were lost in the sea. 

Whenever Sandy repeated this story, the boys 
would plague him with : “ What a pity you haven’t 


kept that box,” and Sandy_began to think so cen 
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VEN the Germans. can’t stop Christmas 


coming round. ‘‘ Peace on Earth”’ is 
,an old motto for which there is, at the 
moment, no sale, but there is still a 
plentiful supply of ‘‘ Goodwill Towards 
Men,” so long asthey’re fighting on our 
side. This being so, it is the obvious 
duty of all of us to endeavour to 
brighten the lives of those who are 
now busy bashing Boches. Our American allies 
deserve our special consideration, for this is, 
generally speaking, their first Christmas away 
from home, and they may be somewhat at a 
loss as to the correct British method of celebrating 
the festival. Their Fourth of July is an open-air 
event, happening as it does in the summer-time, 
though I fancy that, after a year or two of star-shells 
and all the other pyrotechnic effects for which Europe 
has become so justly famous, the old-style firework 
displays of Independence Day will decline severely 
in popularity. Thanksgiving Day, of course, is 
also a big event in the U.S.A., but Christmas, I 
believe, attracts little attention. 

It is necessary, therefore, that someone should 
step gracefully forward and offer them a few useful 
hints as to what to do on this notable occasion, and, 
as no one else seems to be doing it, I hereby step 
forward. My suggestions are mainly for the benefit 
of my friends in the American Air Service, who may, 
if the weather is sufficiently wintry, have a little 
spare time on their hands round about December 25th. 

One ancient and popular custom is that of hanging 
up one’s stockings overnight on the chance of getting 
them filled with gold, frankincense, and very likely 
myrrh. This is mostly confined to the children, 
but grown-ups have been known to do it. Aviators, 














- 


o+swearing all the shockings. 


however, will probably be wearing all the stockings 
they possess, if it’s as cold as it was last Christmas, 
so we will pass on to the Christmas card. } 

It was formerly the custom to send out a few dozen 
cards bearing complimentary remarks from the sender 
to all those people from whom cards were received last 
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year. A few bright lines from Tennyson‘or Words- 
worth and a small illustration of a village church 
(before the bombardment), camouflaged in snow 
and holly, were usually included. Owing to the 
present shortage of paper, however, due to the 
enormous quantity of forms and circulars required 
by the Air Board and the Ministry of Munitions 
for the proper conduct of the war, it will probably be 
difficult to obtain any Christmas cards this year. 

..Under these circumstances we will pass on to the 
all-important subject of feeding. This is really the 
main feature of our Yule-tide festival. An elaborate 
menu, including the Roast Beef of Old England (as ad- 
vertised in all the old ballads), turkey, plum-pudding, 
mince-pies, walnuts and wine, has been the custom, 
as novelists say, from time immemorial, and this 
pleasing and convivial item should delight our friends 
from across the Atlantic. But, now that I come to 
think of it, I believe the Food Controller will probably 
interfere with that idea, in which case all that remains 
will be to wind up the day with some sort of enter- 
tainmeut. 

The usual Christmas songs and recitations are 
hardly appropriate, so perhaps some of the popular 
songs of the day might be substituted. And as the 
words, with all due respect to their authors, are 
frequently of a too sentimental or parochial nature, 
mostly turning on the desire of someone to be back 
in some place with a name which happens to rhyme 
conveniently with something else, I think it would 
not be difficult to flavour them with a little dash 
of aviation. Here are a few samples :— 


[Special Note-—Don’T READ THEM—SING THEM.] 


Tune: ‘‘ My Old Kentucky Home.” 

I’ve got a sneaky feelin’ round my heart that I want to bomb 
a town. 

I guess I’ll pack my grip and take a trip where I might drop 
somethin’ down. 

Now I’m helpin’ in this war 

I’ll give Master Boche ‘‘what for! ’’ 

There’s a lesson due to Essen, 

I'll be tickled to death to know 

That I can fly right there over Fritzy’s happy home. 

I guess I’ll make a fuss on my Detroit ’bus 

With my new Kentucky Gnome! 


[This does not necessarily mean that the Gnome 
motor is now being made in Kentucky. I put that 
in to mislead the Huns. Also because it rhymes.] 


Tune: ‘‘ Way Down in Tennessee.” 
Way down in Tennessee 
Just try to picture me 
* Doing my first v.p.— 
It put the wind up me. 
All I —_ do was keep hold, and forget what I’d been 
told, 
My knees knocking something shocking, 
Both my feet felt cold. 
The roses round the door 
Appealed to me no more, 
I saw my stern C.O. 
And friends I used to know,’ 
And they were right there to meet me— 
You should just have seen them greet me-- 
When I flew back—yes, I flew back 
To my home in Tennessee. 
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[Excuse my interrupting again for a moment, but 
I want to make it clear that I do not mean to indicate 
that a training depét for Zepp.-strafers has been 
established in this well-known locality. One has 
to be so careful of these D.O.R.A. Regulations, and 
I should hate to give information to the enemy— 
unless I knew it was wrong. ] 


Tune: ‘‘ You’ll Always be the Same Sweet Baby.” 
You’re my precious little Sopwith, 
You are all the world to me, 
You’re the kind of ’bus to stop. with. 

N.B.—I couldn’t avoid that rhyme.) 
And when the weather’s warm and you feel in form 
There’s oh! oh! oceans of climb in you. 
When the Huns are round about me 
Life is not too full of glee, 
But when my motor’s dud and the Archies burst 
Till I get cold feet and an expensive thirst 
You'll always be the same old Sopwith to me. 


Tune: ‘‘ The Long, Long Trail.” 
There’s a long, long raid a-coming 
Into the land of the Huns, 
Where the Eau-de-C’logne is humming 
And where Krupps make guns. 
It’s a long, long time we’ve waited, 
And we’ve behaved far too well. 
But now we're going to give those Germans 
What Lloyd George called—“ Hell!” 
Tune :—“‘ Dixie.” 
I come from Dixie—I said from Dixie, 
In the land of cotton I learned to fly. 
To land in cotton is pretty rotten, 
And I’ve often gotten cotton in my eye. 
But flying to a rag-time tune is all the rage, 
I take up lots of niggers in my Family-Page, 
They sing with fervour, and my observer 
He sings of Dixie too. 


(If I may butt in again for a second, I would like to 
draw particular attention to my new name for the 
Handley-Page. In view of its marvellous passenger- 
carrying records I think I’ve found a good one. 
But let the music proceed.] 


Tune: ‘‘ Every Little While.” 

Every little while I hear an Archie, 
Every little while a bit goes through. 
My fabric’s tearing—I can’t help swearing, 
The sky is bright blue, and I’m blue too. 

(With the cold and with funk, lor’ love yer /) 
Every little while I think they’ve got me, 
Every little while I hate their style, 

(Now I’d like to be home /) 
And while I keep on flying through it 
I wish they wouldn’t do it, 
But they may keep missing all the while. 


Tune: ‘‘ When You’re All Dressed Up.” 
When you're all dressed up and your motor won't go, 
Life seems weary, dreary and slow, 
You get an aching head and bad words are said 
When you’ve nowhere to go, unless it’s back in the shed. 
And when your Flight-Commander comes on the field 
To the spot where your big ’bus has been wheeled 
And says, ‘‘ Why—ain’t you gone?” Your answer 
is ‘“‘ No! 
I’m all dressed up, but the motor won’t go.” 


Tune: “ It’sa Long, Long Way to My Home in Kentucky.” 
It’s a long, long way to the middle of Potsdam, 
Where the Kaiser hangs round the old palace door; 
It’s a long, long way, but when once we get started 
With our T.N.T. we will give him “‘ what for!” 
So, weep no more, my Wilhelm, 
Just push those beers away. 
It’s a long, long time we've been talking about it, 
But we’re bound to get there some day ! 
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And, in conclusion, a sample verse and chorus 
from “‘ The Broken Doll,” asit might be sung by a pilot 
who has just returned froma flight over the lines, with 
a new gunner-observer, who looks pretty, but can’t 
shoot for nuts :— 


I wonder why I always fly the way I do, 

But nowit seems that all my schemes go wrong through you. 

I used to bring the Boches down in days gone by, 

But all that now is changed somehow—I wonder why ! 
Chorus : 

You climbed into my "bus an hour ago, 

I thought that you looked very nice to know ; 

You said you could shoot well—I thought you knew, 

Though I’ve had dud observers long before I met you. 

The Huns kept flying round us all the while, 

But you missed every one by half a mile. 

If that’s your form to-day, I am sorry to say, 

You're as useful as a Broken Doll ! 


Well, there are a few suggestions for you, and I 
hope they will inspire some budding song-writer to 
try and go one better—for I cheerfully admit it 
might be done. To the American Air Service I say, 
“Welcome to Europe! Have as merry a Christmas 
as you can. Sing while you have the chance, for 
there’s heavy work ahead of you. We are counting 
on you to help to end this horrible war, and when 
it’s over we'll sing rag-time and any old thing you 
like, however rotten the rhyming! ” 


DoucLas W. THORBURN. 








Take cover !—‘* What, would you do? ’”’ 
By Tom Morgan. 


FLIGHT. 


Why He was 
Apprehensive. 


SANDY MACTAVISH was 
a highly skilled workman 
in a new aircraft factory. 

Therefore, it happened 
one day that Sandy was 
asked if he would care to 
accompany the works 
aviator on one of his trial 
flights in a machine. 

Sandy, after some hesi- 
tation, agreed to do so. 

During the flight the 
aviator asked how he was 
enjoying it. 

“To tell the truth,” 
answered the Scot, ‘‘ I wad 
rather be on the groun’.”’ 

“ Tut, tut,” replied the 
flying man. ‘I’m just 
thinking of looping the 

Heaven’s_ sake, 
don’t dae that!” yelled 
the now very nervous 
MacTavish. “I’ve some 
siller in my vest pocket.” 
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DECEMBER 20, 1917. 


Exposing His 
Ignorance. 


LANDSMAN: ‘‘ What’s 
the horse-power of that 
engine you're running?” 

Jackie: ‘It’s got no 
horse-power. Can’t you 
see it’s a donkey engine ?”’ 


! t ! 
Essential. 


THE novice was not 
enjoying his first trip 
through the air, and his 
more experienced com- 
panion regarded him in 
some amu;ement. 

“T say, Bill, what’s on 
your mind?” he de- 
manded. 

“JT was just thinking 
about Abraham Lincoln,”’ 
replied Bill thoughtfully. 

“* Abraham Lincoln ? ”’ 

“Yes. I was thinking 
how truthful he spoke 
when he said a man’s legs 
ought to be just long 
enough to reach _ the 
ground.” 


Trate old gent. :—‘* Watch ’em, Boxer, mind ’em! while I go for a special; they’re ’Uns. No one 
but ’Uns go and deliberately smash a man’s chrysanthemums.’’ By Ernest Noble. 
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